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The Magic Flute. 
(From the Brown papers.) 
(Concluded. ) 

Papageno shook with fear, nor was he encour- 
aged by the words of Pamina, who exclaimed 
that there was now no hope, for this announced 
the approach of the chief. The clown’s first 
thought was to wish himself a mouse or a snail to 
escape observation; his second, what story they 
could devise to avoid Sarastro’s wrath. “ Noth- 
ing but the truth,” said Pamina, be the result as 
it might. 

From the opposite sides of the open space 
where they were, now drew near the joyful 
crowd of Sarastro’s followers, men and women, 
old and young, grave priests and young of both 
sexes, singing the praises of their noble master. 
Between the long lines in which they arranged 
themselves came the Priest-Prince, drawn in a 
chariot, from which he soon descended — a tall, 
dignified man of majestic presence, on whose 
brow wisdom and goodness sat enthroned. He 
drew near the trembling couple. Pamina threw 
herself at his feet, acknowledged that she had 
endeavored to escape from his power, but urged 
as her justification the persecutions to which she 
had been subjected by the negro, Monostatos. 

“ Arise, my daughter,” said Sarastro mildly, 
“T know thy heart, and that thou lovest. I de- 
sire not to force thy inclinations, and yet Icannot 
give thee freedom.” 

“ But,” said Pamina, “the duty I owe my 
mother calls me, for my mother = 

“She is in my power,” said Sarastro, “ and, 
should I grant your return to her, thy happiness 
were gone forever.” 

“But the name of mother sounds sweetly to 
my ear,” pursued Pamina, “ and she is mine.” 

“ But, alas! a haughty, arrogant woman!” 
returned he, “ For thee another heart is in store, 
and thy path of duty and happiness lies in anoth- 
er direction.” 

At this moment they were interrupted by the 
entrance of Monostatos and his slaves, bringing 
Tamino as a captive. 

The prince was known to Pamina through the 
descriptions of Papageno alone, but she knew 
him as one who was risking everything, even to 
life itself, for her and her mother; her heart had 
been touched by his character — now he stood 
before her in all his youthful beauty, a captive — 
perhaps destined to death for her sake, and her 
whole soul yearned toward him in all the strength 
and fire of oriental passion. 

Tamino had known her but through the por- 
trait, yet this had led him to risk all; butnow, in 
the face of death, so far as he yet could know — 
for how could Sarastro forgive one whose purpose 
in approaching his castle was to gratify the hate 
of the Queen of Night in his death, and to tear 
from him her who perhaps had been elected to 
share with him his temporal greatness and his 
spiritual power ?— now, she stood before him, 
among the long train of followers of the great 
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Priest and Ruler, resplendent above all in beauty 
—beauty enhanced in his eyes by the danger 
in which she stood there, like himself a captive. 
It was one of those moments, when a sudden 
feeling overpowers all considerations of time and 


place. Each lived but for the other — and in 


the very presence of Sarastro — within reach of 


his hand, they rushed into each other’s arms — 
their first, perhaps their final embrace. A pro- 
found feeling of astonishment at such a liberty 
pervaded all except the calm and noble chief. 
Monostatos, doubly enraged with Pamina, rushed 
up, parted them, and falling upon his knees before 
his master, besought judgment upon the prince 
and his servant, and a due reward for his own 
watchfulness and care. 

Sarastro turned to his servants; “‘ He has de- 





served a reward,” said he, “ give him 
“ Thy kindness alone makes me rich,” broke 
in the negro. 
“ Only — seventy-seven blows of the bastinado !” 
added Sarastro. Then, when the negro had 
been torn away from the princess, whom he had 
so outraged with his absurd passion, he turned to 
two of the chief priests, and commanded them to 
conduct Tamino and Papageno to the temple of 
probation and purification. The priests, throw- 
ing thick veils over the heads of the neophytes, 
led them off, while Sarastro, giving his hand to 
Pamina, led her, through the grand portal, once 


more into the palace. 





The history is silent as to most of the proofs to 
which the character of Tamino and his servant 
were put during their period of probation ; the 
Mysteries of Isis are still mysteries. 

There was a secret inner court to the temple 
in which, upon great occasions, the priests assem- 
bled, forming two long lines upon the sides of a 
triangle, Sarastro’s place being upon an elevated 
dais at the point of junction. The history now 
takes usinto this court. The priests have marched 
in, from either side, to the sound of solemn music, 
have exchanged silent greetings, and stand each 
in his place, with a long brazen trumpet before 
him. Sarastro has followed them, and has also 
taken his place upon the dais, the two chief 
priests on either side of him, a little lower. 

The business of the convocation was opened 
by a speech from the chief, in which he explained 
the motives which had induced him to deprive the 
Queen of Night of her daughter, and his intention 
to bestow her upon the new candidate for admis- 
sion into their holy order, Tamino, in case he 
proved worthy. 

It was the custom in these solemn meetings, in 
the discussion of important questions, for the 
priests to make known their concurrence with 
the views of their chief by joining with him in 
a long blast upon the trumpet — which, when 
heard resounding through the halls and courts 
of palace and temple, announced that some 
weighty affair had been decided. So now to the 
question whether they were ready so far to favor 
Tamino, a king’s son — in the conviction that he 

















had, by his demeanor, thus far, since he had been 
under probation, proved himself worthy — as to 
admit him now to the final trials of his courage, 
steadfastness, self-control, truth, and faith, all 
raised the trumpets to their lips, and gave their 
assent in loud and joyful tones. Sarastro then 
addressed himself particularly to the two high 
priests, confiding the new pair to their charge 
and giving them instructions for their guidance 
in preparing them for their future consecration. 

Then, descending from the dais, he raised his 
hands to the gods, while the choir of priests bowed 
reverently, occasionally joining in the invocation, 
and solemnly prayed to Isis and Osiris to grant 
the spirit of virtue and wisdom to the candidates, 
to endue them with patience in calamity, stead- 
fastness and courage in danger, and if death in 
their early years should be the will of the gods, 
that their virtue might be rewarded in a higher 


sphere. 
From this calm and solemn scene our history 


takes us to a vast and gloomy apartment of the 
temple, where the prince and his servant have 
been confined. The high priests, obeying the 
orders of their master, came immediately to re- 
lease the prisoners from their confinement and 
give them again to the warm air and bright sun- 
shine. As the prince had borne his confinement 
with courage and patience, he was now to be 
subjected to a new trial of his faith in Sarastro’s 
wisdom and good will. The priests warned him 
and his servant to beware of the arts of women, 
and let what would happen, to answer them not ; 
and with these warnings led them away to one of 
the beautiful gardens, where they left them. 
They were not long alone, for suddenly Tamino, 
looking up from the bank upon which he had 
thrown himself, saw the three women of the 
Queen of Night before him. They besought him 
to fly at once if he held his life dear; assured 
him that his death was already determined upon ; 
reminded him of his promises to their mistress, 
who, they informed him, had made her way into 
the castle in search of Pamina. Tamino heard 
them in silence; though all his power as master 
was not sufficient to restrain the tongue of Papa- 
geno. All the arts of the women were unavail- 
ing to move the prince. He answered them not, 
trusted them not. At length the approach of the 
priests put them to flight. 

Meantime, in another garden, which extended 
down to the bank of the river, Pamina, weary 
and exhausted, had thrown herself upon a seat 
and fallen asleep. Monostatos, with all evil pas- 
sions raging in his bosom, entered, determined to 
steal a kiss from the sleeping girl. His design 
was frustrated by a peal of thunder — the Queen 
of Night was there. Here was the time of trial 
for Pamina. Her mother, unable to take her 
away from Sarastro, now only desired revenge 
upon him. Glowing with hatred and rage, she 
would make Pamina her instrument. She gave 
her a dagger, and in an awful oath, swore by the 
gods, that unless Pamina plunged it into the heart 
of Sarastro, she should forever be cast out of the 






































mother’s heart. With this threat she vanished. 
Monostatos, returning, seized the dagger, and 
gaining no consent to his wishes, at length raised 
it to strike Pamina, unconscious, in the violence 
of his passions, that Sarastro had drawn near and 
stood almost at his elbow. As he drew back his 
hand to strike, it fell into that of his master. 
“ My lord, I am innocent!” he exclaimed, as he 
sunk to his master’s feet. 
weakness and his falsehood alike, simply waved 
him off, with a look that told him he was forever 
banished from his presence; and taking Pamina 


Sarastro, despising his 


again gently by the hand, comforted her with the 
assurance that the probation was over, and that 
the next day, did Tamino conquer, she should be 
made happy with him. He sought not for re- 
venge upon the Queen of Night, would not even 
punish farther his slave, for, said he ; 

‘‘ Here, in these sacred halls, revengeful thoughts are vain, 
When one from duty falls, Love leads him back again.” 

But Tamino’s strength was to be put to a still 
harder test. The temptation to break his vow 
not to hold intercourse with a woman was to be 
presented in its strongest form. He had stood 
firm against all the influence of evil passions as 
presented by the Queen’s women, but now love 
was to tempt him. The scene changes to the 
garden in which we left him with Papageno. 
No stronger test of the patience and long-suffer- 
ing of the prince could be found, than in compel- 
ling him to bear with the continual prating of his 
servant, and his absurd conduct. Patience under 
great calamities is ofttimes easier than under the 
constant annoyance of an absurd and ridiculous 
companion. 

The history here kindly turns aside from the 
prince and gives us divers adventures of Papa- 
geno, particularly one in which he, having made 
himself merry with a hideous old woman, who 
hobbled in on crutches and gave him a goblet of 
water, stands at length aghast at being told by 
her that she is the veritable Papagena, whom the 
gods and Sarastro have destined for him at the 
conclusion of his probation. But we have not 
time and space to follow the servant instead of 
the master, who bears and forbears with exem- 
plary patience ; for at this point the three spiritsin 
theshape of boys, again appeared, bidding Tamino 
welcome into the dominions of Sarastro, restoring 
the flute and casket of bells, renewing the injunc- 
tion of silence, and closing by calling up from the 
earth a table spread with delicacies, to partake of 
which, in preparation for the final trials, they 
gave full permission. Tamino’s mind and heart 
were too busy to allow him to feel physical wants 
—not so with Papageno, who, in vain inviting 
his master to partake, took his place, and feasted 
to his heart’s content. The great test, mentioned 
before, of Tamino’s steadfastness and faith now 
came. Pamina appeared, seeking her lover. 
Obedient to his vow he turned from her, and to 
all her expressions of love, to all her appeals 
made no reply, though he waved her off with 
feelings of agony no less heart-breaking than her 
own. Still he preserved his faith in Sarastro, 
and broke not his vow. As Pamina retired, the 
two high priests returned to lead the prince and 
his servant away. Tamino obeyed at once, but 
Papageno refused to leave his feast until a noise 
beside him made him turn, and two huge lions 
stood beside him. 

The priests with Sarastro again assembled in 
the dark temple, and their solemn chorus of 
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thanksgiving to Isis and Osiris, for the faith and 
steadfastness of amino, was heard rising and 
The chief ordered the 
She had 


lost her faith in Sarastro’s promise, that when the 


falling in manly tones. 
prince and princess to be brought in. 


new day came, she should be united to her be- 
loved, and now this want of trust in him was its 
own punishment. Sarastro bade the lovers take 
each other, for the result of the first 
H[e comforted 


leave of 
trial was known only to the gods. 
them with the assurance that Tamino could not 
but endure to the end, and that they would soon 
meet in joy. The cause of Tamino’s apparent 
coldness at the interview in the garden was ex- 
plained to Pamina; but her faith was shaken, and 
when her lover was again led from the assembly, 
her reason gave way. 

The history here again turns to the adventures 
of that unlucky varlet, Papageno, and _ relates 
how he was again attacked by the old woman, 
and partly by threats, partly through the work- 
ings of conscience, was at last brought to such a 
depth of humiliation, as, with at least a partial 
resignation to his fate, to give her his hand and 
receive her for his god-promised Papagena; and, 
moreover, that when he had done this work meet 
for repentance, the object of his not very warm 
affection, as may justly be supposed, threw off 
her age with her dark garments, and appeared 
before him, just the neatest, trimmest, jolliest, 
prettiest, cunningest little maiden, that ever blest 
the heart of solitary servant. But, alas for Pa- 
pageno! hardly had he feasted his eyes upon her 
beauty, and drunk in one full draught of bliss, — 
when — presto !— she is away, and he sinks into 
the earth! 


Poor Pamina found in her want of faith its 
She wandered in the gardens 
and groves, seeking her lost lover, and her disor- 
dered mind, forgetful of the last interview with 
him in presence of Sarastro, and of the assurance 


own punishment. 


from the priest that they should meet again, dwelt 
upon that previous meeting when she in vain had 
sought tokens of recognition and love from him. 
The three boys — the genii — hovered about her 
to guard and protect. In this state she remem- 
bered the gift of her mother, and the thought of 
ending her sorrows and her life together with the 
dagger arose. The thought took complete pos- 
session of her, and she raised the weapon for the 
fatal blow. Of course the genii prevented her 
But the crisis had passed. 
of the flute in the distance and the assurance of 
her protectors that, for reasons they were not yet 
allowed to explain, the coldness of Tamino was 
not real, that her love was returned in fullest 
measure, restored her to herself, and she besought 


design. The sound 


to be brought at once to him to share his fate, 
whatever it might be. 

Meantime, two men, in black armor, had taken 
charge of Tamino to bring him to the last test, 
A lake of 


water and flame spread itself before the portals 


This was granted. 


that of purification by the elements. 


of the mysterious holy of holies of the temple. 
To its banks Tamino was led. 
song, strange and mystical in melody as in harmo- 
ny, they sung — in much better music than verse, 
“He, who the dangers of this awful way shall dare, 

Ts purified by fire and water, earth and air, 

Who finds iu Virtue’s strength from fears of death release, 
Rises from earth and time to realms of heavenly peace. 
Enlightened he will be, who conquers in this crisis, 

And worthy, then, to share the Mysteries of Isis.” 


In a solemn choral | 
| 





SIC. 


Tamino might still have turned back, but his 
faith was too strong, his courage too serene ; 
others had crossed the lake, was he less virtuous, 
Hlis determination 
wavered not for an instant; he gave the com- 
mand: “ Open the terrible portals!” At this mo- 
ment, guided by the Genii came Pamina. She 


less steadfast than they ? 


saw the adventure her beloved was to undertake. 
She hesitated not, but firm in love and trust be- 
sought permission to join him. It was granted. 
So, leaning upon his arm, they passed through the 
gates, and the clear and tranquilly joyous notes 
of the magic flute were heard piercing through 
the raging and dashing of flame and blood, speak- 
ing the unfaultering courage of him who bore it, 
and stilling for the moment as they passed the 
billows of water and fire. And so they were seen 
to reach the broad stairs which led up into the 
Temple, to ascend them slowly, to enter the por- 
tals, which flew open to receive them, and to 
kneel before the altar and Sarastro; and a chorus 
of triumph and welcome was heard from multitu- 
dious voices, as the portals again closed upon all 
profane eyes. 

The utter inability of Papageno to attain the 
least command over his tongue and himself, and 
his positive refusal to be initiated into the mys- 
teries, seem, according to the history, to have 
given matter for a sort of wise and very sober 
mirth to the dignitaries of the temple. When he 
recovered from the terror arising from his sudden 
translation, he found himself near the entrance of 
one of the internal courts of the palace. He en- 
tered, but its gloom and darkness, for it was night, 
terrified him, and he sought to retrace his steps. 
But thunder and fire cut off his retreat ; he rushed 
to the opposite entrance, with no better success. 
Mortal terror and the loss of his Papagena were 
too much for him to bear, and after long com- 
muning with himself and bewailing his unhappy 
fate, rather than die there with cold and hunger, 
he determined upon the last resort of despair. He 
fixed a cord to a tree, with the intent, if no hope 
came before he had counted one, two, three, to 
put an end at once to his life and his sorrows. 
He called upon Papagena in vain. He slowly 
counted the fatal three, and there was no one to 
help him. The three genii, who had watched his 
proceedings, now became visible, and reminded 
him of his magic bells! These brought the be- 
loved one. His trials were over, and the history 
leaves the new pair as happy as the day is long. 

The eventful night was now nearly over, and 
But still there 

Through the 


soon the morning would come. 

was time for a deed of darkness. 
dark passages of the temple Monostatos and the 
three women of the Queen of Night steadily 
made their way towards the grand ball. Amid 
thunders again the Queen appeared. It was her 
last desperate effort, and to inflame the negro 
and secure his aid, she promised him Pamian, 
should they be successful in destroying Sarastro. 
A deep and bodeful sound filled them with terror, 
but their hearts knew no relenting. Hatred and 
revenge were too powerful. Monostatos, who 
knew the customs of the place, at length an- 
Sarastro and his followers had 
This was the mo- 


nounced that 
taken their places in the hall. 
ment to fall upon the chiet with fire and sword. 
He was defenceless save in his wisdom and good- 
ness. The hour of sweet revenge for the Queen 
of Night had at length come. Thus far had Sa- 
rastro given her free scope, that his own power 









































But at 
this moment, at a sign from him, the wall, which 
alone divided him from his enemies disappeared, 
and the bright rays of the glorious morning sun 
dart full upon them. Like birds of 
night, they. fled its rays forever, while Tamino 


and merey might be more fully revealed. 


obscene 


and Pamina joined hands, and received the bles- 
sing of the Priest-Ruler, amid the joyous and tri- 
umphant chorus of Priests and the grand assem- 
bly, hailing the new pair with blessings and utter- 
ing praise and thanks to Isis and Osiris, through 
whom they had gained the victory. 


—— sae —_____—_ 
Richard Wagner's Lohengrin. 
(From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung—translated for the 
London Musical World.) 


1. Ricwkarp WAGNER endeavors to characterize 
the heroes and more prominent situations of his op- 
eratic dramas by fixed and constantly recurring mo- 
tives. This endeavor was previously to be found in 
the operas of C. M. von Weber, especially in his Lu- 
ryanthe. The system is much more consistently and 
comprehensively carried out in Lohengrin than in 
Tannhduser. There is no objection to the principle, but, 
in this instance, likewise, everything depends on the way 
in which it is erecuted. If the latter is delicate, intel- 
lectual and skilful, if the motives are perceptible, 
merely as bright flashes in the background, an indis- 
putable advantage is gained for the opera, and the 
musical unity of this complicated Art-form ; nay, we 
should not hesitate long in declaring such a plan to 
he the sole correct and sufficient one. We must be al- 
lowed to remark, however, that the manner in which 
the principle is employed in Lehengrin is an exceed- 
ingly clumsy, and, so to speak, sententions one, inas- 
much as, to each figure and situation, a placard is, as 
it were, stuck, which announces, loud and clear, 
“Now [am coming, and here I am.” Should any- 
one, however, think that the motives which ¢harac- 
terize, or, rather, typify Lohengrin, Elsa, Friedrich 
von Telramund, Ortrud, the King, and the holy Grail, 
are important of themselves, this is a mere matter of 
taste. We do not consider them so. They are cer- 
tainly characteristic, but in the ordinary sense; that 
is tosay, their character is such as abstract understand- 
ing in combination with a slight degree of education 
can always produce with little trouble. Their princi- 
pal importance, too, does not consist in the inven- 
tion, which, as we have already said, is not particular- 
ly great, but in the orchestral coloring. It is not the 
phrases with which Friedrich von Telramund, the 
King, and the Holy Gra/, announce themselves, 
which play the principal part, but the double-basses, 
the trumpets, and the flutes. Is there any such very 
great art in this, or have we not rather an instance of 
the means by which a mind possessing but little faney 
tries to eflect its purpose? The manner in which 
Wagner employs the principle, leads to insupportable 
monotony and wearisomeness, nay, as far as the 
trumpets are concerned, to torturing discomfort. By 
the adoption of such a form, however, the demands 
made hy an opera upon the composer as a musically 
creative being, are certainly very much modified. In- 
tead of being always new, and displaying his mas- 
y over the fandamental tone and similarity of char- 
acter, the composer simply repeats what has gone be- 
fore, with slight variations, and a completely material 
and increased gradation, ete. 

2. Richard Wagner despises Melody and does not 
care much about her. The feeling appears recipro- 
eal, and if is, perhaps, out of mere spite, that TR. 
Wagner speaks so rudely of the gentle virgin in his 
books. Melody or no melody is a subject about 
which we will not quarrel ; but what we require from 
every work of Art, connected with stringed or wind 
instruments, is well-detined, palpable, nay, we would 
almostsay, plastically perceptible forms, and thoughts 
which flash before us as if they proceeded from a dis- 
tant 
slightest trace of such forms and thoughts was visible 
to our weak mind, during the four hours Lohengrin 
took in representation. In fact, we will speak our 
opinion honestly and boldly: this psalmmatically-re- 
cited, musically-unmusical declamation wearied us 
indescribably, and vet shall we not be allowed to con- 
fess it? Such a protracted application of this princi- 
ple was, certainly, never practised by any composer 
sines Lully (and most undoubedly not in any way 
by Gluck) before Wagner, and the mere putting such 
music to paper would have produced a very narcotic 
effect on Mozart for instance. Whenever R. Wag- 
nar steps out of the phrases which are at everyone’s 
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We are sorry to say that searcely the | 


command, and only employed by him with more | 


prudence than by many others, and endeavors, in 


we are iminediately reminded of C. M. von Weber, 
nay, of Mendelssohn and Spohr. 


some degree, to present us with more definite forms, | in intensity of specifically musical capability ; com- 


Tannhéuser is more original and less poor than Lo- | 


hengrin. The sceneof Venus’s grotto in the former 
opera is the only composition at all comprehensive, 
as well as decidedly bold and successfully carried out, 
which Wagner has yet been able to produce. 

3. Music is an art free as the birds of the air. It 
possesses no laws, not even of acousties, which the 
artist has to respect. This principle is announced 


“loud and clear,” in Wagner’s scores, and his disei- | 


ples follow him in this particular with wonderful sa- 
gacity. There are two laws of organic musical con- 
struction which have not the slightest existence for R. 
Wagner: the laws of the varions keys, and of harmo- 
nic combinations. With regard to the first, some- 
body once observed to us, rather wittily and appro- 
priately, in reference to Tunnhiiuser : “ The four-and- 
twenty keys do not afford a good basis for the ear.” 
Now, let any one, bearing this in mind, go through 
Lohengrin or Tannhiuser, and he will find it a rare ex- 
ception when R. Wagner remains for eight, nay, only 
four bars, in the same key. Thus, for instance, the 
herald gurgles out his short recitative before the sa- 
cred court is held, in six or seven keys, and on account 
of the unnatural springs taken by the harmony this 
single piece might in future be given to every singer 
for the purpose of testing his powers ; whoever could 
get through it would be available at all times, and for 
all the scores of the Music of the Future for which 
we may yet hope. The notions, however, which 
Wagner appears to possess of harmony and the sue- 
cession of chords, ete., must, to judge by the results, 
be actually barbarous ; at any rate, all our own auric- 
war nerves revolt at them. If the reader will only 
turn to page 20 of the pianoforte edition, line 3, and 
realize, “loud and clear,” the return from F to A 
major, or, at page 47, in the tirst four bars before the 
fight, the harmonical suecession: G,B flat and A 
major, then G, E, and D major, and, at page 63, the 
last few bars—especially the fifth, and, lastly, if he 
will only reflect on the horrible transition from A to 
B flat major at page 62, he will, perhaps, pardon us, 
if despite the celebrated name with which our investi- 
gations are connected, we exclaim: “ This is mere 
bungling, nay, it is filth, the most despicable violation 
of the rules of Art!” and if any one should cry out 
and tell us that we are stupid, because this music 
does not please us, we appeal to a far more certain 
organ than the brain, and reply : “ You cannot pos- 
sess ears, if you are fond of revelling in such discord.” 

4. “ When ideas fail, a word is introduced at the 
right time.’ Wagner employs everlastingly the 
same means. If there were no ¢hromatics, no trem- 
olo of the violins, and no trumpets and trombones, 
Waener would be obliged to lay down his comman- 
der’s staff, for we have named the principal forces 
with which he fights his battles. C major, C sharp 
major, D major, FE flat major, E major, serve to por- 
tray passion, affright and excitement, and the reader 
will be able to open but few pages of the score with- 
out finding a climax of this description. In order to 
express a mysterious feeling on the one hand, and, 
on the other, a horrible, demoniacal feeling, was not 
Apollo gracious enongh to allow us to discover the 
tremolo of the violins and basses? What more do 
we want, since we possess this? The trumpets and 
trombones, however, are Wagner’s pets, and when- 
ever, by way of exception, he soars into the realms of 
melody, he is fondest of employing the above instru- 
ments, expecially the latter, to support him. QO, it is 
something magnificent to have a seng of joy (that 
shall, for instance, celebrate a marriage feast) braved 
forth by a collection of trumpets and trombones. 
Who would deny the result? Wagner understands 
effect, we mean clumsy, material, coarse effect, as 
well as any one of his predecessors. He frequently 
approaches closely to Verdi, and is indebted for his 
best things to Meyerheer and Berlioz, from whom he 
takes his treatment of the orchestra, although in some 
particulars he goes beyond them. Exactly like Mey- 
erbeer, Wagner is fond of letting the gentles! sounds, 








the “ sweet ” toying of the violins, and the lisping of | 


the flutes and oboes, sweep over the stage after the 
most overwhelming outbursts of braying noise. We 
first have unmeaning tumult, striving to appear like 


strength, then unmeaning cooing, striving to repre- | 


sent the tenderest sensations ; in one place, untruth- 
fulness and unnaturalness, and, in another, the grad- 
ations Wagner employs “to carry away” the spec- 
tator with him, heaping up, in order to depict a forei- 
ble situation, the tone-masses, from imperceptible be- 
ginnings, as it were, to colossal proportions ; all this 
is imitated pretty nearly, from the well-known chorus 
of the conspirators in Meyerbeer’s [/uquenots. Wag- 
ner surpasses in all material details his model Meyer- 
beer, the connection with whom he thought he could 
not repudiate more effectually than by abusing him 
to his utmost; but Meyerbeer is far superior to him 
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pared to Wagner, he is an absolute Croesus. It was 


In this particular, | lately remarked with great justice, that Wagner re- 


verses the natural mode of constituting an orchestra. 
The wind instruments, especially the brass ones, oc- 
cupy nearly always the first places, while the violins 
are generally emploved in the highest passages. If 
people choose to call this kind of music new, the rep- 
utation of a great musical discoverer would belong to 
Richard Wagner, as far as he was really the first to 
discover al! these things ; but he found them, one and 
all, ready to his hand, and merely pushed them to the 
most extreme, most unlovely and most unharmonic 
lengths. 

But enough of this. We hope we have satisfacto- 
torily explained the reason why we cannot enlist our- 
selves among the admirers of Wagner’s muse. But, 
some one may probably object, if sueh is the state of 
the case, to what is the success attributable? Let 
the reader turn over the history of the immediate as 
well as of the more remote Past and call to mind 
what triumphs, by no meaus transient, it chronicles. 
Success certainly amounts to proof, which exceeds 
the authority of any mere individual, however high- 
placed ; but then it is only that success which can look 
back hundreds, nay, thousands of years, and not the 
success of ten, or twenty, which is as readily granted 
to the most preposterous as to the most worthy things. 
Besides, may not a great portion of the present suc- 
cess be really set down to the unusual nature of Wag- 
ner’s operatic subjects, to the enormous scenic splen- 
dor they require, the collossal masses they set in mo- 
tion, to the varied interest connected with Wagner 
personally, as poet, composer, author, agitator, and 
reformer, and to the excessively active exertions of a 
party, very devoted to him, and who, by incessant 
announcements, keep the world in excitement and 
suspense ?—all things which lie far beyond the actual 
artistic productions. His success, like bis works 
themselves, certainly does prove something for Wag- 
ner; it proves that we have to do with no insignifi- 
cant person, but with one distinguished by varied in- 
telligence, and endowed with energetic mental pow- 
ers for without these; such suecess and such works 
would be impossible. But a man may be still richer 
in gifts of this description and yet knock in vain for 
admission at the gates within which eternal Art re- 
sides. 

While endeavoring to describe R. Wagner’s muse 
generally, we have endeavored to characterize the 
music of Lohengrin, and shall add only a few more 
observations. In a musical point of view, the third 
act is the most successful piece of composition. The 
scene between Loheugrin and Elsa, in the bridal 
chamber, contains much that is beautiful, and, now 
and then, is marked by agreeable touches of warm 
fecling. Wagner sometimes manages the choruses— 
and large masses generally—in a very skilful man- 
ner, and frequently imparts to them, even musically, 
a certain antique stamp. The first chorus, for in 
stance, in the first act, at Lohengrin’s arrival, is ad- 
mirably carried out, and surprisingly effective, while 
the effect of the concluding chorus depends on the or- 
dinary common operatic means, and that of the no- 
bles preceding the bridal procession, endeavors to 
produce an impression, by a coarse imitation of na- 
ture, and excels by a constrained and unnatural treat- 
ment of the voices. But Wagner uses us worst in the 
second act. We hope we shall never hear such a 
braying of trumpets and trombones again till the 
Day of Judgment, and we confess that, as often as 
the horrible trumpeters, who always announce the 
approach of the king, appeared on the stage, we be- 
gan to tremble in all our limbs, like children, when 
they know there is to be a volley of musketry, or a 
discharge of artillery. 

The opera was received, on the whole, favorably. 
The audience weleomed the first and third acts with 
tolerable warmth, but were somewhat more indifferent 
about the second. A portion of the suecess may be 
fairly attributed to the perfectly exquisite manner in 
which the opera was produced. The first place be- 
longs to Herr Ander and Madile. Meyer, who sang 
and played the parts of Lohengrin and Elsa with near- 
ly ideal perfection. Had we not already long valued 
Herr Ander as a thinking artist, we should be obliged 
to do so now, after this admirable performance. 
Throughout the opera he recollected the part he had 
to represent, and never assumed a tone or indulged 
ina look or gesture, which did not befit the “ holy 
knight.” Madlle. Meyer has evidently thrown her 
whole soul into the part of Elsa, and we blame her 
the less as all the advantage falls to our share. She 
was rich in the most beautiful and most touching 
points. Herrr Beck (Friedrich von Telramund) pos- 
sesses in his wonderful voice such a natural gift, that 
he requires to exert himself but little to captivate us. 
Mad. Hermann Czillag (Ortrud) and Herr Schmid 
(King Heinrich), were, on the whole, deserving of 
praise, although we should not say the latter could 
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be entranced by the asectic demeanor his part im- 
poses on him. Nor must we forget Herr Hrabanck, 
who acquitted himself with certainty of the exceed- 
ingly difficult part of the herald. Both the chorus 
and orchestra were admirable, and the wonderful pre- 
cision which distinguished the opera as a whole re- 
flects the greatest credit on Herr Esser, who, as 
Capellmeister, directed the performance, and Herr 
Eckert. Lastly, scene-painters, costumiers, stage- 
managers, ete., honestly contributed their share to- 
wards the success, and we think that the manage- 
ment need not fear producing Tannhiiuser next year, 
for R. Wagner should be heard. To this he has a 
right. C. D. 





A Piccolomini Matinee. 
A correspondent of the Providence Journal writes 
thus from New York : 


The success of the Piccolomini matinée was a sur- 
prise even to Metropolitan opera goers. The darkest, 
murkiest, most suicidal of November days, the chilliest 
of November rains, could not damp the musical ar- 
dor of the public. An hour before the doors were 
opened, Irving Place was blocked up with carriages, 
and the steps of the Academy were swept by dreary, 
dripping velvets and ermines, brocades, poplins, and 
“antiques,” among which “skeletons ’’ surreptitiously 
peeped forth, and Bloomers and Balmorals auda- 
ciously intruded themselves. When the outer doors 
were opened, the crush was fearful. Ladies fainted, 
and frightened children were lifted over the heads of 
the crowd iato the lobbies and corridors. I was for- 
tunate enough to be directly in the wake of Mrs. Pot- 
iphar, whose ample ermines furnished a safe aad con- 
venient point d’ appui through the most perilous crisis 
of the pressure. During the performance of Norma, 
in which Mde. Laborde made her debut, I had almost 
forgotten the Piccolomini. She was to appear in the 
character of “ the Domineering Housemaid ” in Pae- 
siello’s comie operetta “ La Serva Padrona,” played 
for the first time in America, A descendant of the 
chivalrous house of Piccolomini, niece to a Cardinal 
of the Church of Rome, appearing before a New 
York audience in the part of a saucy soubrette! Tru- 
ly, the world turns round very fast in our day. 

At length the grand opera of Norma was ended, 
and before we had time to recover from our druidical 
dreams, the little princess tripped upon the stage, 
looking like a child of fourteen years, in a short pet- 
ticoat looped up with cherry-colored ribbands, which 
showed to great advantage her pretty child-like feet 
and ankles. In five minutes the eyes and hearts of 
“four thousand spectators” were irrevocably capti- 
vated. “Did she pelt them with her kisses, as she 
did the poet of Idlewild ?”’ Not oppressively. “ Was 
she beautiful?’”’ No. “ Was she a great artist?” 
T cannot tell. She was charming in a way so exclu- 
sively her own that it would be quite unavailing to 
talk about it. She was so young, so innocent, :o 
blooming, so contidingly frank and coquettish and 
piquant, so winning, so arch, so graceful, that her 
presence was like a beam of morning light or a 
breath of morning air. My memory of her, should T 
see her a thousand times, will bealways “ A Matinée.”’ 





Marietta Gazzaniga. 


Mapame GazzaniGa Marasrina, the subject of 
our sketch, was born at Voghera, a small town in the 
neighborhood of Pavia, in Lombardy, on the 8th of 
June, 1826. Her father was a lawyer, in easy cir- 
cumstances, and it was comparatively long before her 
inborn love of music was developed into a passion for 
the stage. At the early age of six, however, Mari- 
etta was distinguished by her voice, and in her six- 
teenth year her talents attracted the attention of Sig- 
nor Amadeo Cetto, a dilettante of Voghera, who 
counselled her parents to add the advantage of com- 
petent instruction to her natural genius. She was 
accordingly placed with Alberto Mazzucato, one of 
the first Italian maestr?, and after one year’s instruc- 
tion only, her déut took place at La Scala, in Milan. 
The part was Sappho, and Marictta’s success une- 
quivocal. After several representations of Sappho, 
each of which added to the admiration excited by her 
first performance, she performed in two operas by 
Mazzucato—the “ Due Sargenti” and “ Luigi V.,” 
the latter having been composed expressly for her. 

After a triumphant season at Milan, Marietta Gaz- 
zaniga played triumphant engagements at Turin, 
Como, and elsewhere, in the “ Capuletti,” “ Templa- 
ri,” “ Nabueco,” “ Lucrezia,”” and other operas, ap- 

nearing also in the part of Lucrezia at Varese, in 
Eoukante. At this place her extraordinary genius 
excited to such a degree the admiration of a wealthy 
nobleman, that he ordered the company of military 
which he maintained at his own expense, to escort 
and serenade the prima donna after her performance. 




















During the Carnival of 1844, Marietta Gazzaniga 
performed at Lucca, principally in the operas of 
“Linda di Chamounix ” and “Don Pasquale,” and 
afterwards appeared at Florence, where, after being 
engaged in the performance of the unsuccessful opera 
entitled ‘‘ Saul,” by its composer, Speranga, she 
played in the “ Elisire” and in “II Bravo,”’ in the 
last of which she appeared together with Erminia 
Frezzolini, Poggi, Castellane and Debassini. Frez- 
zolini was at that period in the height of her fame 
and popularity, and to venture upon the stage simul- 


| taneously with one who stood confessedly at the sum- 


mit of her art, was a bold undertaking for a youthful 
prima donna; but she triumphed over the difficulties 
of the situation, and her fame extended with each 
performance. After a brief interval, she appeared 
again at Florence, where she sang in ‘ Giovanna 
d’Areo,” and in “Buondelmonte,” which was com- 
posed expressly for her by Pacini. In 1844 she sang 
at Leghorn, and was so successful during her engage- 
ment, that it was renewed by the management, nor 
was it until 1845 that she left Tuscany for Venice. 
During the years 1845 and 1846 she sang successive- 
ly in every one of the principal Italian cities. Her 
repertoire included the large number of forty-two 
operas. Her remarkable career exhibited no single 
fiasco. Wherever she appeared she became at once 
the favorite of the press and the idol of the public. 
The fame of the rising artiste soon extended beyond 
the Italian peninsula, and she was called to Madrid, 
where she became a favorite at once. She sang 
during several years at the Spanish capital, and in 
1855 made a tour of the provinces. In 1855 she re- 
turned to Italy, where she gave thirty-eight perform- 
ances, of which twenty-six were Verdi’s “ Traviata.” 

In February, 1857, Madame Gazzaniga made her 
first appearance before an American audience at 
Philadelphia. Her success there was deservedly 
great, and she passed from thence to Boston and New 
York, and after a few additional performances at 
Philadelphia, she sailed for Havana, where she per- 
formed during the last winter. The Cubans exceed- 
ed even their brethren of Madrid in the enthusiasm 
which they manifested at her performances. They 
recognized in her impulsive and earnest manner that 
genius which gives lifelike reality to a simulated 
character, and marks the great from the mediocre 
artist. They appreciated her for what she did, and 
forgot the minor blemishes in the resplendent glory 
of her grand inspirations. They judged her rightly, 
and the tokens of their enthusiasm were solidly grati- 
fying, and proved the sincerity of their appreciation. 

Madame Gazzaniga, who will be one of the bright 
particular stars of Max Maretzek’s season in Havana, 
is now finishing an honorable and successful engage- 
ment at the Academy of Music. Notwithstanding 
the extraordinary popularity, the almost idolatrous 
admiration of Piccolomini, Gazzaniga has made her 
genius acknowledged, and has received a brilliant 
ovation in the shape of one of the most crowded and 
fashionable audiences of the season, on the occasion 
of her performance of Leonora in “ La Favorita.”’ 
She was greeted with extraordinary enthusiasm from 
the moment of her appearance to the close of the 
opera. Her acting in the last act could hardly be 
surpassed, and the public and the press acknowledged 
her glorious talents. Gazzaniga is still young, and 
has before her a brilliant career. She has the good 
wishes of all for her prosperity. 

On leaving New York, to the regret of thonsands 
of her admirers, Madame Gazzaniga proceeds to 
Charleston, and will sail thence for Havana on the 
first of December, in the steamship Isabel. The 
operatic performances to take place during the com- 
ing winter in the capital of Cuba promise to excel in 
brilliancy even those which have been presented 
during the last five years. The contretemps which 
has delayed Maretzek’s arrival in the Queen of the 
Antilles has added an eagerness, unusual even among 
the music-loving Habaneros, to witness his coming ; 
and the theatre which he has at length sueceeded in 
securing will undoubtedly be found scarcely of suf- 
ficient size to accommodate his andiences. Opera, in 
fact, is nothing less than a passion during the Ha- 
vana winter, and the presence of Madame Gazzaniga, 
who is idolatrously worshipped there, will contribute 
not a little towards fanning the already ardent flame. 
—Leslie’s Lilustrated Newspaper. 

== 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Mozart and the “ Magic Flute.” 


Tt is well known that innumerable stories are afloat 
concerning the origin of the ‘‘ Magic Flute,’’ and the 
relation of its composer, Mozart, to Schickaneder, 
the theatre-manager and text-writer. These stories 
are both true and false, and the latter can hardly any 
longer be distinguished from the former. Now the 
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Vienna “ Monatschrift fiir Theater und Musik gives 
an account of the origin of this opera, which was 
written by a contemporary of Mozart and Schickaned- 
er, and may therefore be regarded as authentic. We 
will make some extracts from it. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 7th of March, 1791, Schickaneder came to 
Mozart, who was still in bed, and entreated him to 
assist the tottering Art-temple “auf der Wieden ” 
and its debt-laden manager by a new opera; he 
would prove himself not ungrateful. He had written 
the text to a magic opera, from Wicland’s Lulu in 
Tschimistan, and it was nearly finished. Mozart con- 
sented conditionally, and Schickaneder left him. On 
the stairs a spark suddenly crossed his brain, and, 
almost breathless, and as quick as his corpulence ad- 
mitted, he flew from the ‘“ Rauhenstein gasse” to 
the Wieden suburb, and into the Kapanner gasse, 
where stood the so-called ‘‘ Kopaundl ” (little capon, 
probably an inn.) Here lived Madame Gerl, who, 
together with her husband, the Basso Gerl, was in the 
employ of Schickaneder, and was said to exert great 
influence over Mozart. The shrewd Schickaneder 
gained her over to his interest, and already the next 
evening Mozart came to him on the stage, and said : 
“ Well now, look you that I soon get the book, and I 
will write the opera. If we have a malheur I can’t 
help it, for Ihave never yet composed a magic opera.” 
In about a week Mozart had the text, which he 
rather liked, as it really contains some poetical er 
rather romantic ideas, which, though Schickaneder’s 
total want of intellectual culture prevented them from 
being adequately worked up, were still obvious. 
Mozart quickly began his work, which was, however, 
interrupted before the end of the month, as the States 
summoned him to Prague, to write the “Clemenza di 
Tito for the coronatiou festivities. In a few weeks 


| the latter was finished, and Mozart returned to Vi- 


enna, to continue the “ Magic Flute.” This great 
work he created partly at his residence in the ‘ Rau- 
hensteingasse,” partly on a little garden hired of 
Schickaneder, in the large middle conrt of the “ Frei- 
haus,” and adjoining the theatre. The little half- 
raised pavilion, with chair and table, where Mozart 
composed, can still be seen there to this day. Dur- 
ing the noonday meal, (it was midsummer) which 
Mozart mostly shared there with Schickaneder, they 
diligently worked, laughed, and drank Champagne. 
Under these circumstances the Zauberflite saw the 
light. Mozart had hardly written the first few num- 
bers, when Joseph Schuster, who was one of Schick- 
aneder’s actors, came to the latter with an unpleasant 
piece of news. He had accidentally been present at 
the rehearsal of the new magic opera in the Leo- 
poldstabt, “Casper, the Fagottist, or the Magic 
Cither,” by Perinet, with music by Wenzel Miiller, 
and had acquired the sad certainty that Perinet, like 
Schickaneder, had taken his subject from Wieland’s 
Lulu, and that the characters as well as the progress 
of the intrigue, closely resembled those of the ‘“‘ Magic 
Flute.” Nothing remained, therefore, but to destroy 
what was already accomplished, and give an entirely 
new tone to the opera. Sarastro, who was originally 
a tyrant, a villain, was transformed into a wise, noble 
priest and friend to humanity; the Queen of Night, 
who was before a Princess of Love, atender mother, 
became a monster, an intrigue-monger, an unnatural 
woman. The three ladies, the companions of the 
Queen of Night, the moor, as an allegory of the 
dark workings of villainy, were assigned to her as 
tools, and in this wise something entirely new had 
been created, of which the auther himself had before 
no idea. Hence it happened that, on the first ap- 
pearance of the ladies where they are, the deliverers 
of Tamino, they direct him to the three young boys, 
who are to be his guides, and are consequently in the 
service of the Queen, while, as the opera progresses, 
they become followers of Sarastro, and the protectors 
of Tamino and Pamina against the dark plans of the 
Queen of Night. Schickaneder probably was not 
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sufficiently aware of these inconsistencies, and the 
great Mozart, in the consciousness of his musical 
power, did not trouble himself much about them. 
Many of the numbers Mozart was obliged to alter on 
Schickaneder’s demand. The part of Papageno the 
latter had reserved for himself, and as he was unable 
from his small compass, or rather total want of voice, 
to sing the Papageno song, as it was first written, it 
had to be made perfectly simple, and is yet so melo- 
dious, so charming! The duet: “ With men, who 
love’s sweet pain are fecling,’’ Mozart altered three 
times ; Schickaneder always said: ‘Brother, it is 
very fine, but too learned for me.” At last, with his 
hoarse voice, he hummed something to him, and the 
good Mozart said, quite patiently: ‘“ Well, thou 
shalt have it.”” It is only to be regretted that Mozart 


destroyed the first two sketches of the duet. Now 
the greater part of the opera was finished. Mozart 


worked untiringly. Siissmayer, Mozarts’ pupil, 
helped him to instrument it ; he was closely familiar 
with his master’s wishes, and some of the accessories 
of course, after explicit directions from Mozart, are 
said to be entirely by him. The Priests’ chorus : 
“O Isis and Osiris,’ the Papageno songs, and the 
second Finale were written on the 12th of September, 
the Priests’ March and the Overture only on the 28th, 
and so late, that the latter was still quite wet when 
distributed among the orchestra at the rehearsal. At 
last, on the 30th of September, 1791, after many re- 
heargals, the first representation took place. It was 
singular that on this oceasion the public, probably by 
the many great beautics of the music, and the rare 
wealth of the motives, was so astonished, so taken 
aback, that the applause could bear no comparison 
with the subsequent unexampled success of the work. 
At each repetition the enthusiasm increased, and this 
master piece of Tone-Art was soon completely under- 
stood and entirely appreciated, so that it was given 
on sixteen successiveevenings. The first three times 
Mozart conducted in person ; Siissmayer sat next to 
him, and turned the leaves ; Henneberg, director of 
the orchestra at the Wieden Freihaus Theatre, played 
the bells. As a proof of the modesty of Mozart, we 
may mention the fact that, when, at the close of the 
first representation, the Composer was vehemently 
and continuously called out, he hid himself in various 
places, in order not to appear, until Siissmayer and 
Schickaneder at last found him, and dragged him 
upon the stage by main force. During the month of 
October, 1791, the opera was given 24 times, and 
brought, in spite of the limited accommodations for 
an audience, and the low prices of admission com- 
mon at that time, the sum of $8.443 florins up to 
Nov. ist, which seemed almost fabulous. It con- 
tinued to be given very frequently, but the master, 
who, since his journey to Pragne, had been often ail- 
ing, and whom unceasing mental exertion (he wrote 
La Clemenza di Tito, the “ Magic Flute,” and his 
Requiem almost simultaneously,) was rapidly wearing 
out, enjoyed his triumph only from hearsay. He al- 
ready left his bed but rarely, but never his room. 
Mozart himself gained but little by the “ Magic 
Flute, as Schickaneder paid him badly, and, besides, 


sold the score to many theatres without allowing its | 


great creator the smallest share of the profits. If 
any one spoke to Mozart of this wrong, which was all 
the greater, as he had saved Schickaneder from ruin, 
the good, noble man would only say: ‘ What shall 
I do with him, he is a shabby fellow”; and that 
would end the matter. The day before his death 
he said to his wife, afterwards Frau von Nissen 
(from whose lips the writer of this has himself heard 
it: “I should like to hear my Magic Flute once 
more,” and hummed with hardly audible voice: 
“The merry bird catcher I. The late chapelmaster 
Rosen, who sat by his bedside, arose, went to the 
piano and sang the song, which seemed to cheer Mo- 
zart greatly. The next morning he died; it was on 
the 5th of December, 1791. The funeral took place 














on the 7th of December, in a terrible snowstorm. 
The only followers of his remains were chapelmaster 
Rosen, the violoncellist Orsles, of the Royal Orches- 
tra, and Siissmayer. His wife was seriously ill; 
Schickaneder was not present. 


Musical Correspondence. 


Berirn, Oct.—In the beginning of the past three 
months, while it was vacation at the opera-house, the 
interest of that portion of our Art-loving public, who 
were coufined to the drought and almost intolerably 
bad air of Berlin, turned to the “ Bouffes Parisiens” 
at Kroll’s little theatre. The sphere in which this 
quaint and interesting troupe of artists are especially 





at home is that of one-act musical farces, which are 
made up, after the manner of vandevilles, of droll 
songs, couplets & ensemble pieces ; noteworthy among 
which is the thoroughly melodious and flowing ope- 
retta by Offenbach, Le Marriage aux lanternes, which 
contains a fund of natural merriment and humor. 
Unluckily the troupe aspired above this level in two 
works demanding higher dramatie power and higher 
musical culture, namely, Rossini’s Bruschino and 
Mozart’s Impresario. The former piece proved far 
beyond the powers of this troupe; and yet on the 
other hand so nonsensical, that it could hardly be ex- 
pected to succeed even upon a larger stage. To the 
little ariettas and ensemble-pieces of the Impre sario of 
Mozart, a text has been put by Batty and Halevy, 
which is in open discord with the character of the 
music. Mozart’s music is graceful, arch and playful, 
altogether finely formed and of a noble style; the 
text, on the contrary, contains motives and presuppo- 
As to 
the performance, Mozart requires, even in the smal- 


sitions which degrade the piece to silliness. 


est aria, above all, fresh voices and fine musical cul- 
ture; just these two things were lacking in these 
French buffo singers. Mile. Cuanerr was not equal 


} to the charm and graceful neatness of the Mozart 


melodies, and fell into important variations and im- 
pure interpolations. On the contrary in La Char- 
meuse, the players felt themselves at home in their 
own element, and Mile. Grorrroy, as Nicette, both 
by her personal attractiveness, and by her arch, co- 
quettish play, made it easy to believe that all the 
young men of the village could regard her as a 
charmer. 

In the one-act operctta, “ Le 66,’’ Offenbach has 
sought to smuggle a specific German element into the 
French opera; but the attempt has failed. German 
strains are heard frequently enough in the piece, but 
they are so opposed to the character of the French 
music, that the composer was obliged to Frenchify 
them thoroughly. Before his Parisian audience this 
may be all very well; but to us Germans, this dis- 
agreement in the character of the music is repugnant. 
A second difficulty was, that this German element 
was entirely foreign to the singers, especially in the 
acting and conception of their roles. They gave you 
Frenchmen, but no Tyrolese ; their comedy was at 
times striking and enlivening, but it was comedy of 
the Parisian precinct. The second novelty, Le /7- 
nancier et le Savetier, was the most nonsensical thing 
given by this company. The plot of the opera moves 
in a sphere, where one no longer has to ask if what is 
given can be reconciled with sound humor under- 
standingly or not. Yet, with all its Létises, poor jokes 
and adventurous situations, it preserves a certain ele- 
gance ; it is often trivial, but it understands how to 
be graceful even in triviality. Offenbach’s music, 
with all its carelesness, is melodious and ornate. 

The Royal Opera began, after the summer intermis- 
sion, with the ‘‘ Barber Prophet ’’, “ Robert ” and 
“ Tannhaiiser”, the principal parts in each being ta- 
ken by “stars ” (Gdsten). If Fraiilein GuENTHER, 
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more decidedly successful as Fides in the “ Pro- 
phet”, and we are persuaded that her talent, in this 
kind of field — say as Leonora in Za Favorita, Azu- 
cena in J] Trovatore, &e., — will yield abundant fruit. 
Especially refreshing was the intelligence with which 
she gave the mother of the prophet, and her expres- 
sion of the tenderest stirrings of maternal love, which 
gave a peculiar charm to the Arioso of the 2nd, and 
the duets of the 4th and 5th acts, while the voice was 
not sufficient for the bursts of passion. Yet the curse 
and the fiery Aria in A flat major in the last act, 
which she rendered after the best models, received 
much applause. The intelligence which we have 
praised so decidedly in the delivery of Frl. Guenther, 
was very moderately manifested in the Bertha of Frl. 
Burry. So far as her worn voice permitted, she 
sung her part with technical facility, and here and 
there in passages in the highest register produced a 
sotto voce of unexpected smoothness. Fri. Wirrern 
sung the Alice in Robert le Diable with a most youth- 
ful freshness and a lovely charm that will not be for- 
gotten. Robert was represented by Herr Grit, of 
Munich, a heroic tenor, to whom, take him as he now 
is, without gentler polish, we cannot accord any un- 
qualified approbation. He might have profited in 
this also by the example of Roger, which in many 
respects he happily followed. In action, to be sure, 
he showed a certain freedom and certainty, and even 
nobleness, without going much beyond the limits of 
the traditional gestures and movements. One Herr 
IlumBser, who appeared on the following evening 
as Tannhaiiser, was not allowed to appear again; by 
his bad singing he compromised essentially the warm 
reception of the excellent Elizabeth of Frl. Giinther. 

Von Flotow’s opera “ Stradella” acquired unusual 
interest through the farewell of Herr Grill in the title- 
role, and the re-appearance of our esteemed Frau 
HeErrENBURG. Two, and only two, of all the operas 
of Flotow have acquired a certain capacity of living. 
He had the good fortune to have to exercise his rou- 
tine upon two pretty, piquant texts; he brouglit to 
the task a pleasing talent, considerable taste in the 
arranging of comical and lively situations, as well as 
a sense for ihe piquanteries of a comic humor which, 
if not always fine, is not offensively broad. Flotow 
had a happy faculty for working up foreign, especially 
French popular melodies ; and so this work,made up 
of French polka and quadrille motives, sentimental 
phruses and rocket-like cadenzas, is actually pervaded 
by acertain originality, especially for those who let 
themselves be dazzled by the surprising rhythms, up- 
on the garnishing of which all his ingenuity is ex- 
pended. The general public and the great majority 
of the press were full of the praises of Herr Grill, and 
we too should have joined init, if had not been on 
the Royal stage. This same public, this same press, 
once fought zealously for R. Hoffmann, now depart- 
ed, but only —to let him drop. Herr Grill’s tenor is 
not great in compass, and has no body in the lower 
notes. The tone is seldom quite pure, being almost 
always accompanied by a fatty timbre; his notes are 
not attacked with certainty, they form themselves in 
a crescendo fashion ; his intonation often wavers. His 
delivery is on the whole expressive, but frequently 
accompanied by too declamatory a manner, which is 
much opposed to the dramatic, and is characteristic 
of second-rate singers. 

Frau Korster appeared for the first time again in 
the “ Huguenots ”’, in her splendid part of Valentine. 
She was received with unmixed delight, and showed 
anew how valuable she is in the present ebb of tol- 
erable singers on our stage; although her voice 
sounded somewhat worn and even excited serious 
apprehensions in the second act, yet she succeeded 
in the duet of the third act, and still more in that of 
the fourth act, in coming near the height of her ear- 


lier achievements. Herr Formes in the third act 


who was called here to a second round, fell short of | was betrayed into a too great forcing of his voice, fol- 


the mark as Rosina in the “ Barber”’, she was all the 


lowed by a pardonable exhaustion in the last aet. 
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Fraiilein Baur for the first time played the queen, a 
part which the composer has equipped with all the 
charms of fresh, sensuous galantry and French vivac- 
ity, for which reason it runs out almost exclusively 
into the boldest and most coquettish fioriture. It 
was rather the aim of the composer here to excite in 
the hearer light, agreeable and fresh sensations, by 
way of contrast with the part of Valentine ; and for 
this end he requires a singer quite at home in all the 
finenesses and nuances of a facile, ornamental vocali- 
zation. Such a singer Frl. Baur is not; the restraint 
with which she first came on, made her intonation 
very uncertain, and she was sadly at odds with the 
orchestra, who must use more discretion. The cho- 
ruses in the third act did not take hold with sufficient 
But the soldier’s chorus, the 


energy and freshness. 
mocking and the conspiracy chorus were very suc- 
cessful. 

The “ Bouffes Parisiens’’, after several unsuccess- 
ful efforts, partly owing to their selection of the coars- 
est pieces, were succeeded at Kroll’s theatre by the 
Konigsberg Opera Company of Director Wolters- 
dorf, who gained more and more upon the sympathy 
of our public. Their repertoire consists of musical 
melodramas and farces, and they had the merit of 
secking out and producing good old pieces, those es 
pecially by Schenk, Dittersdorf, Boieldieu, Fioravanti 
and Pacer. Particularly worthy of mention is Ditters- 
dorf’s Doctor und Apotheker, 2 comic opera, occupy” 
ing about the same place in German opera that Ros- 
sini’s ‘“‘ Barber” does in the Italian. In spite of their 
superficiality both breathe a genuine nationality, 
The comic characters, 


which keeps them still alive. 


the doctor and the apothecary, those town-life copies | . 3 = a 
- | in smoke, and the result is that Piccolomini turns out 


of a Capulet and a Montague, — the house-plague of 
the former, Claudia, —the barber, who knows how 
to advise in all cases, and pull the strings of intrigue, 
and whom Figaro would not be ashamed to have for 
a colleague — these all belong to those German types 
which thrive so luxuriantly on German soil, and 
whose counterparts we meet upon the streets and 
market-places of our little German towns. 
Rossini’s work is acreation of unbridled carnival fan, 
filled from beginning to end with uproarious mirth 
and overflowing humor, in the music of Dittersdorf, 
with all its roguery, an intellectnal element predomi- 
nates. This runs as a groundstone through the 
whole opera and rings out clearly and intelligibly in 
the first number ; it is a masterpice of genre painting, 
of an idyllic character, fall of the most genial festive 
evening mood. The Doctor und Apotheker also re- 
sembles the “ Barber of Seville’ in the fact that it 
surpasses all the later works of its composer in fresh- 
ness and wealth of invention. The execution showed 
that the performers did not feel quite sure in their 
parts. The whole enterprise is as yet too young, and 
in the rapid change of repertoire may justly claim in- 
dulgence. One obstacle was found in the acoustic 
qualities of the otherwise unsurpassed royal hail, 
which is particularly unfavorable for dialogue. 

As for the other musical enjoyments of a Berlin 
summer, in which, strange to say, it has already be- 
gun to rain twelve Sundays in succession, they have 
been almost altogether programmes @ /a Masard, and 
have offered an abundance of quadrilles, polkas, and 
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itors, was on a visit lately to Philadelphia, and met | 


some gossiping old friend, who told him that Prcco- 
LOMINI had no right to that name, and was of the 


family of Clementini. Mr. Masseras publishes this 


startling information in his paper; whereupon Mr. | 


Ullman publishes an amusing manifesto, wherein he 
takes occasion to stigmatize the editors of the Cour- 
rier as being “Three hungry Frenchmen ” — to ac- 
cuse them of ungovernable appetite for free tickets — 
and to state the amount of salary paid to their musi- 
eal critic, and charge the said critic with giving 
sugar and water soirées ! 

To this the Frenchmen respond. They say they 
never demand free tickets — they disclaim the hein- 
ous charge of being peculiarly hungry, and they re- 
publish certain articles, which, according to Mr. Ull- 
man, had been written merely to insult Piccolomini. 

Ullman again ‘to the rescue. He reiterates his 
charges and is so delighted with the happy phrase, 
“ Three hungry Frenchmen,” that he repeats it again 
and again, with infinite gusto. It takes. The news- 
papers quote it, and already an up-town stereoscopic 
company have got up a picture, representing three 
foreign-looking men, in an opera-box, with their 
mouths wide open, like so many ravenous little robins 
in a nest, and their hands at work clapping @ la 
claque ; and under the picture is the inscription : 

Ye Trree Hunery FRencuMen. 

The French editors then become quite grand and 
dignified, and give the lie direct to Ullman. Some 
way or other public opinion begins to side with them, 
and Mr. Ullman to-day publishes a grand farewell 
card, which amounts to nothing. So the affair ends 
to be really a Piccolomini, and will, on the death of 
a relative, be also a Clementini — her father being 
heir to the estates and title of an individual of the 
latter name. 

In the meantime, the opera has been progressing, 
and a successful pasticcio performance has taken place 
in Brooklyn, it being Mr. Ullman’s intention to give 
a weakly performance there during his next season. 
To-morrow night he produces Mozart’s “ Marriage 
of Figaro,” Then 
she is to appear in Lucrezia, and the season will close 


with Piccolomini as Susanna. 


| with the JZuguenots, in which Pornsor will make her 


| debnt. 


Mr. Ullman’s company is very unequal. With a 
splendid list of prime donne, he is actually without a 


His 


presentable tenor, and has no contralto at all. 


| repertoire is consequently limited, and for the past 


especially pot-pourris, battle music with fireworks | 


and salvos of cannons, &c., better suited to the Zaun- 
giste (population outside of the gates), than to the 
cultivated concert public. ¥. 
New York, Nov. 23.— We have been enjoying a 
very piquant newspaper war between Mr. Ullman 
and the editors of the French paper, the Courrier des 
Etats Unis, in which the other city journals have 
taken a part—like the boys who stand around a 
couple of juvenile combatants and cheer them with 
shouts and bravos, and mysterious phrases of dread 
| import, as who should say, “ Go in, lemons!” 
It seems that Mr. Masseras, one of the French ed- 


few weeks he has had to depend upon some of the ar- 
tists of Maretzck’s troupe —STErrant, GAssiEer, 
and GazzantGa having been called in to his aid. 
He goes to Boston next week, and if Piccolomini 
should first appear there in Don Giovanni, your fid- 
getty, captious musical writers will be charmed at 
once, and the Cerberus of criticism placated — nay, 
fascinated —by the voice of the svyren. (I was going 
to say “Iulled to sleep”? —that would have sounded 
prettier, but if any one could go to sleep while Picco 
lomini is singing Zerlina, he is fit only to be a Turk 
and take opium, and I verily believe that even Mr. 
Pickwick’s Fat Boy himself would gloriously triumph 
over his somniferous propensitics, could he but be 
present to hear the Batti, batti.) 

I found it, however, hard work to triumph over my 
somniferous propensities at the Philharmonic Concert 
Saturday evening. The programme, vastly inferior 
to those usually offered, was as follows : 

Part. I 

Symphony, No. 5. in D minor, Op (first time), 1. Alle- 
gro con Fuoco ; 2. Andante Sostenuto; 3. Scherzo — Allegro 
Molto Vivace; 4 Finale — Andante con Moto and Allegro Vi- 
vace: Niels W. Gade. Piano Obligato, Mr. Henry C. Timm. 
Aria, from the opera ‘* La Clemenza di Tito,’ Mozart; ‘* Parto 
parto, ma tu ben mio,” Miss Hattie Andem. Recitative and 
Aria, from the opera ‘‘ Guttenberg,”’ Fuchs ; Mr. Philip Mayer. 

Part II. 
Quartet-Concerto, Op. 181, (first time); Louis Spohr: Quar- 


Or, 


~,. 


| 
| 








tet-Obligato—Messrs. E. Mollenhauer, J. Noll, G. Matzka. and 
F, Bergner. Lied, ‘* Ueberall du,” (** Thou everywhere.”) J. 
Lachner; Mr. Philip Mayer: Corno-Obligato — Mr. C. Brannes. 
Fantasiestiick, for Cornet a piston, (first movement), L. Schrei- 
ber: Herr Louis Schreiber. Aria from *‘Maritana,” ‘ The 
Harp in the Air.” W. V. Wallace : Miss Hattie Andem. Over- 
ture, L’Assedio di Corinto (Siege of Corinth), first time; G. 
Rossini. 

* Gade’s symphony contains a delicious movement— 
the scherzo — in which the piano part is brilliantly 
Spohr’s fine Quartet seems out of place 
Nobody appreciated 
The vo- 


prominent. 
in a large building like Niblo’s. 
it, few listened, and the majority chattered. 
calists of the evening were inferior, though Mr. 
Mayer sang a German Lied exquisitely, and was 
encored. Rossini’s overture seemed to wake up the 
sleepers, and quiet the chatterers, and it was gener- 
ally conceded the concert was below the mark. 

Item. It has struck me, by the way, whether half 
the adverse criticisms ever written do not come from 
sleepy heads? How can a being enjoy a symphony, 
when his head is bobbing like a Chinese mandarin in 
a tea shop ? 

The “ Mendelssohn Union ” gave a fine perform- 
ance the other night, of “St. Paul.” Mr. Apams 
(from Boston) was the tenor, and sang with taste and 
expression. The wife of Cart Anscnutz, whose 
name was given on the bills as Madame ZIMMER- 
MANN, sang most of the soprano solos well, and Miss 
Haw ey did the one piece allotted to her, excellent- 
ly. Mr. GuI_mMeTTe interpreted the bass solos. 
This Society will next produce Rossini’s “ Moses in 
Egypt.” TROVATOR. 


Boston, Nov. 23.— Mr. Editor: Overwhelmed 
with confusion though T am by the lond and clamor- 


> which have graced: your 


’ 


ous calls for my “ littleness 
last two numbers, I yet feel it incumbent upon me to 
reply to the kind inquiries of my worthy colleagues. 
After stating that my long silence has been caused 
entirely by lack of material during several months of 
“rusticating.” I must say that, during a temporary 
visit to your city, Iam enjoying musical advantages 
sufficient to compensate amply both for the summer’s 
dearth, and for what T lose in New York. At the 
house of an amateur friend, music is the order of the 
day, and several times a week, the suite of lofty, spa- 
cious, well-lighted rooms, set apart for the purpose, 
resounds with the best of compositions, ably executed 
by both diletantti and professional artists. Then we 
are frequent visitors of the weekly meetings of the 
Amateur Orchestra, and though the performances are 
not always what might be wished for in point of exe- 
cution, they give us an opportunity of hearing many 
new works. Besides all 
other houses, and those of the Mendelssohn Quintet 


this, private concerts at 


Club, serve to make me acquainted with much of 
your musical talent, and afford me occasions of listen- 
ing to music, and just the music that I love, to my 
heart’s content. I will not, of course, enter into de- 
tails, of which you can treat so much better than my- 
self, but I must say that Twas exccedingly gratified 
with the performance of the Mendelssohn Clab, and 
that I never heard Beethoven’s B flat Trio more 
beautifa!lylplayed than, at a private concert, by Messrs. 
TRENKLE, Scuvu.tze and Fries. I had for the first 
time the pleasure of hearing the first named gentle- 
man, of whom I have read much in your journal, 
and my expectations were more than fulfilled. There 
is a depth and earnestness, a power and dignity in 
his playing, which I have seldom heard equalled. I 
hope I shall hear him again, and often. 

Having now accounted for myself, and, I hope, 
satisfactorily so, I must tell you how muchI was in- 
terested in A. W. T’s account of the history of the 
“Magic Flute.” Particularly so, as I had for some 
time had in my possession an article on the same sub- 
ject, cut from a German paper a few months ago, 
which gives another side of the story. I have been 
waiting for an opportunity to send it to you, and do 
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so now, certain that it will interest some of your read- 
ers. You may not be aware that Mozart’s little Op- 
eretta of “the Schauspiel-director ” is founded on 
the same subject. I had the good fortune to hear it 
in Berlin some years ago, admirably given, with a 
singer named Hasse, I believe, from Vienna, in the 
character of Schickaneder. He was said to bear a 
strong resemblance to the old “ Schauspiel director’, 
and, having known him personally, to imitate to per- 
fection all his oddities. The very scenes which are 
described in the article I send you, were enacted in 
the operetta — for instance, that relating to the duet 
— besides many other similar ones, which made a 
tout-ensemble of the most charming, humorous char- 
acter. 

One thing more; before I affix the unlucky signa- 
ture which has so provoked the sarcasm of friend 
guage of words. In the string Quartets, Quintets, 
“Trovator,” and the curiosity of all my friends, I will 
give them and myself the satisfaction of explaining 
that this same signature : “‘—t—”’, represents my 
whole name, minus eighteen letters, and this declara- 
tion will in future, I hope, spare me the indignity of 
being called “ little ” 
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BOSTON, NOV. 7%, 


Music IN TAIs NumBer.—Continuation of the Cantata: 
“ Miriam’s Song of Triumph,” by Franz ScHUBERT. 
os pr en 





Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

With eager appetite, after six or seven months’ 
privation of what may be called the quintessence 
of musical enjoyment — that of Mstening in a 
small room, quietly, with a select company of sin- 
cere lovers, to the violin quartets and quintets of 
Mozart, Beethoven, and the like —did we, with 
hardly a couple of hundreds of others, wend our 
way, on Thursday evening, last week, to the 
beautiful saloon of the Messrs. Chickering, long 
hallowed by such influences, but, soon alas! to 
be abandoned to more vulgar uses. It was a 
goodly company; yet we missed quite a number 
of the most familiar faces, that had become insep- 
arably identified in past years with the concerts 
of the Club; their absence, — doubtless acciden- 
tal and only for an evening, — seemed to chill the 
atmosphere of the room to a degree hardly coun- 
teracted by the welcome accession of many new 
and earnest listeners. But soon the music made 
all warm and genial and bright again; a few 
magic strains of Beethoven and all “ the winter 
of our discontent ” was summer ! 

Music in Boston owes a great debt to the Men- 
delssohn Quintet Club, if only for the one rare 
merit — singularly rare in these degenerate times 
and hereabouts— of having persevered through 
nine continuous winters in giving us the true 
thing, music that is music, intrinsically beautiful 
and noble, the finest inspirations of the great 
tone-poets, who are such consummate masters of 
their language —a language far more delicate 
and perfect, more of the soul and universal, and 
yet far more difficult, complex and quick to elude 
the grasp of any but true genius, than any lan- 
In the string Quartets, Quin- 
&e., — what we call the 
— of Mozart, Beethoven, Men- 


guage of words. 
tets, Trios, Sonatas, 
“ chamber music ” 
delssohn, Schubert, and other kindred spirits, is 


sealed up much of the finest wine of pure po- 


etic inspiration — the happiest and heavenliest 
thoughts with which mortal brain was ever bless- 
ed, and lifted to a kindred sense of the divine. 
Sealed up, we say, because it takes skilful artists, 
of fine culture, to set free these delicate spirits 
locked up and preserved in written characters, 
so that they may become real and alive to us; 
and because at best they must be sealed to all ex- 
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cept the few, the hundreds, perhaps only tens, of 
those who have an earnest, cultivated love of mu- 
sic. It is not that to which the thousands rush, 
that necessarily exerts the deepest influence upon 
Quality in 
the long run goes as far as quantity. A string 
quartet speaks to a hundred or two hearers only ; 
but that hundred is composed of those who lead 


the mind and taste of a community. 


in musical culture, who exert an influence in so- 
ciety around them, who necessarily are referred 
to in their own circles more or less as standards 


of true taste, and who set the tone according as 


they take it. Moreover the example is copied; | 


the wholesome infection spreads; chamber con- 
certs spring up at various points about the neigh- 
borhood, kindling the true fire in many circles ; 
the charm works, too, in private life, not the less 
really and beneficially, because noiseless and un- 


seen; quartet parties have become a somewhat | 
: 
A real, refined | 


common thing in private houses. 
love of music, naturally, just in proportion as it is 
that, seeks the shade and the protection of the con- 
We com- 
plain of the falling off of large and showy public 


genial social sphere for its enjoyment. 


concerts here in Boston, which was wont to boast 
so many; but silently and slowly music, in its 
purest forms, has crept into our private life du- 
ring these past years, and so domesticated itself 
as to have to become quite an essential element 
in the internal culture of .not a few homes, and 
thus prove that in the best sense we are really 
making progress. Is it going too far to suggest 
that to the persistent influence of the Quintet 
Club, not forgetting others, belongs a very large 
share of our thanks for this result. 

Of the original members who composed the 
Club nine years ago, two only, Messrs. Ryan 
and Wutr Fries remain; yet its identity seems 
well preserved, and never was the Club, upon the 
whole, in so good a condition to present a quintet 
or a quartet as at present. It now consists of 
Messrs. WiLL1AM SCHULTZE (successor to Au- 
Gust Fries), first violin; Cart MEISEL, sec- 
ond violin; GusTAv Kress, tenor, and occa- 
sionally flute; Tomas Ryan, tenor, and occa- 
sionally clarinet; and WuLr FRriss, violoncello. 
The first taste of their quality, on Thursday night, 
was highly encouraging. 
was Beethoven’s second Quartet, the No. 2 (in G) 
of the six composing Op. 18, and we do not know 


The opening piece 


that we have before heard so fine a blending of 
the strings, so pure and musical an ensemble of 
tone,together with such clear individuality of parts, 
especially the middle parts, which were often the 
weak point of the quartet. The new leader played 
with admirable purity, delicacy, finish, and ex- 
pression, very rarely swerving in the least from 
perfect intonation even in the acutest sounds. 
There was more warmth and spirit in his play- 
ing than we have credited him with before. 

The “ Sylvester Song,” arranged from Schu- 
mann’s “ Album” by Mr. Ryan, made a sweet 
little piece, and was nicely played; only the 
clarinet melody, against the quartet accompani- 
We would rather 
hear such things well played on the piano-forte, 
Mr. B. J. Lane, 


who assists the Club this season, is one of the 


ment, stood in too bold relief. 
for which they were intended. 


most promising of our young pianists, already at 
home in a pretty large repertoire of diflicult clas- 
sical and modern music, and evincing a facility of 
technical acquisition in which perhaps there lies 
His was unfortunate. 


some danger. selection 


— 
at 


1858. 


| This “ Benediction de Dieu Dans la Solitude,’ 
| the “ Harmonies 
| proved but a repetition of allour experience with 
| these high sounding titles of Liszt, who doubtless 
has executive, but not creative genius. 
wearisomely elaborate concatenation of difficul- 
ties, wandering on without aim, like an uninspired 
improvisation, spell-bound to keep on and come 
to nothing. We wonder how a man like Liszt 
could have the patience to write down such things. 


’ 


from Poetiques” of Liszt, 


It was a 


| That it labored somewhat in the rendering, in 
spite of Mr. Lang’s evident command of execu- 
tion, was only to be expected; if there is any 
charm in such things, it must lie in Liszt’s own 
playing of them. 

Part II, consisted of an Andante and Scherzo 
from the Posthurmons Quartet in E, op. 81, by 


Mendelssohn,—a_ good illustration of his serious 
and his fairy vein; Rode’s ninth Violin Concerto, 
a clear, elegant and spirited composition, capita- 
bly played by Mr. Schultze ; and for a delicious 
conclusion, Mozart’s Quintet No. 5, in E flat, full 
of all Mozartean qualities, and finely played. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 


We go to press a day earlier than usual this week, that the 
printers may enjoy Thanksgiving :—toojearly therefore for cer- 
tain correspondence, announcements, &c. . . . Next in order, 
in the musical doings of our own city, comes the annual run of 
Operatic fever, during which, whether it last two’weeks or two 
months, there will be small chance for Symphony, Quartet, 
Oratorio, or any of the more quiet forms of musical enjoyment. 
Our Societies must stand all in abeyance, even before they have 
got well started for the season, which makes the interruption 
especially ill-timed. Our musicians, even the members of the 
Quintette Club, will very likely be absorbed into the Operatic 
orchestra. We are sorry for the loss upon the one hand, but 
hope, since the Italian Opera ts coming, that its short reign wil) 
be as brilliant as possible, and such as shall be worthy the al- 
egiance for the time being of true music-lovers aswell as of the 
fashionable and fickle crowd. We trust that Mr. Ulman will 
not give us Verdi and Donizetti altogether; that we shall also 
have Don Juan with the best cast that his grand troupe will 
afford; that we shall have Robert and the Huguenots, at least 
once or twice each; that the immortal ‘‘ Barber” will not fail 
us, nor be put off into a Saturday afternoon ; also the Serva 
Padrona, for a curiosity for once ; and above all, since the 
famous Nozze di Figaro of Mozart has come at last so near to 
us as New York, let him not tantalize us with the mere rumor 
of that long delayed gratification ; it were a cruel insult to Bos- 
ton to come here and not give us Mozart’s Figaro! Let us 
have him right along side of Rossini’s Barber, that we may 
mark the features that betray relationship. By last reports, 
the Opera will close in New York on Monday, and open at the 
Boston Theatre either on the Ist or 6th of December. 

We had great pleasure in listening a few days since to a very 
superior Organ built by Messrs. E. and G. G. Hoox for the 
Unitarian Church at Portsmouth, N.H. In a very chastely 
modelled case of black walnut, the gilt pipes seeming almost the 
only and the most appropriate ornament, are embraced a great 
organ of 10 stops, each extending through the whole compass ; 
a swell of 10 stops, through the whole compass; and a pedal of 
over two octaves, with 3 stops ;—in all, 1233 pipes. The wind 
arrangements and all the mechanism seem to work to a charm. 
The sound of the full organ, in fugues, choruses of Handel, &c. 
is remarkably rich and nobly blended. The diapasons, partic- 
ularly, struck us by their freshness and lustiness of tone, as 
well as roundness and sweetness,— an effect due in a great 
measure, we doubt not, to the fact that the pipe metal (for al- 
most the first time in this country) is composed of a sufficient- 
ly large proportion of pure tin, after the German method. The 
donor of this organ sets a good example, too long needed, in 
thus expending freely upon solid, honest excellences, rather 
than upon mere show, fancy-stops, &c., in an organ. The solo 
stops are voiced with all the taste and skill for which these 
builders are so justly celebrated. 





The French Opera in New Orleans was to open on the 16th, 
at the Theatre d’ Orlerns, with La Favoriia. M. Boudus- 
quic’s company is jthus composed: Tenors—Messrs. Lonault 
and Lagrave, prime; and Boutgeois, Debrinay and Metzler, 

| sec-onde, 
|  Baritone—Beauce 

Bassi — Taste, Vila and Jolly 

Prime Donne — Mlle Dordier, (first chanteuse legere,) La- 
franque, (soprano); Bourgeois, contralto,) Paola, (soprano,) 
and Uadi (dugazon.) 

Sesides twelve female and the same number of male chor 
isters. 

The Mozart Society, in Worcester Mass, numbering 140 

| voices, performed Mozart’s 12th Mass last week, under the 
| direction of EpwaRp HaMILTon, Esq. 
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fine Arts. 


Ruskin On Education In Art. 


paper read before the Educational Department of the 
British Association for the promotion of Social 
Science. 

I wili not attempt in this paper, to enter into any 

eneral consideration of the possible influence of Art 
mn the masses of the people. The inquiry is one of 
great complexity, involved with that into the uses and 
dangers of luxury; nor have we as yet data enough 
to justify us in conjecturing how far the practice of 
Art may be compatible with rude or mechanical em- 
ployments. But the question, however difficult, lies 
in the same light, as that of the uses of reading or 
writing ; for drawing, so far as it is possible to the 
multitude, is mainly to be considered as a means of 
obtaining and communicating knowledge. He, who 
can accurately represent the form of an object, and 
match its color, has unquestionably a power of nota- 
tion and description greater,fin most instances, than 
that of words; and this science of notation ought to 
be simply regarded as that which is concerned with 
the record of form, just as arithmetic is concerned 
with the record of number. Of course, abuses and 
dangers attend the acquirement of every power. We 
have all of us probably known persons, who, without 
being able to read or write, discharged the important 
duties of life, wisely and faithfully ; as we have also, 
without doubt, known others able to read and write, 
whose reading did little good to themselves, and 
whose writing little to any one else. But we do not, 
therefore, doubt the expediency of acquiring those 
arts, neither ought we to doubt the expediency of ac- 
quiring the art of drawing, if we admit that it may 
indeed become practically useful. Nor should we 
long hesitate in admitting this, if we were not in the 
habit of considering instructions in the arts chiefly as 
a means of promoting what we call “ taste,” a dilet- 
tantism, and other habits of mind, which, in their 
more modern developments in Europe, have certain- 
ly not been advantageous to nations, nor indicative of 
worthiness in them. Nevertheless, true taste, or the 
instantaneous preference of the noble thing to the ig- 
noble, is a necessary accompaniment of high worthi- 
ness in nations or men ; only it is not to be acquired 
by seeking it as our chief object, since the first ques- 
tion, alike for man, and for multitude, is not at all 
what they are to like, but what they are to do; and 
fortunately so, since true taste, so far as it depends 
on original instinct, is not equally communicable to 
all men; and so far as it depends on extended com- 
parison, is unattainable by men employed in narrow 
fields of life. 

We shall not succeed in making a peasant’s opin- 
ion good evidence on the merits of Elgin and Lycian 
marbles; nor is it necessary to dictate to him in his 
garden the preference of gillyflower or of rose; 
yet I believe we may make Arta means of giving him 
helpful and healthfal pleasure, and of gaining for him 
serviceable knowledge, Thus, in our simplest codes 
of school instruction, I hope some day to see local 
natural history assume a principal place, so that our 
peasant children may be taught the nature and uses 
of the herbs that grow in their meadows, and may 
take interest in observing and cherishing, rather than 
in hunting or killing, the harmless animals of their 
country. Supposing it determined that this local nat- 
ural history should be taught, drawing ought to be 
used to fix the attention, and test, while it aided ,the 
memory. “ Draw such and such a flower in outline, 
with its bell toward you. Draw its side toward you. 
Paint the spots upon it. Draw a duck’s head — her 
foot. Now a robin’s —a thrush’s — now the spots 
upon the thrush’s breast.”” These are the kinds of 
tasks which it seems to me should be set tothe young 
peasant student. Surely the occupation would no 
no more be thought centemptible which was thus sub- 
servient to knowledge and to compassion ; and _per- 
haps we should find in process of time, that the Ital- 
ian connection of Artfwith diletto, or delight, was both 
consistent with, and even mainly consequent upon, a 
pure Greek connection of Art with arete or virtue. 

It may perhaps be thought that the power of rep- 
resenting in any suflicient manner natural objects, 
such as those above instanced, would be of too difti- 
cult acquirement to be aimed at in elementary instruc- 
tion. But T have had practical proof that it is not so. 
-From workmen who had little time to spare, and that 
only after they were jaded by the day’s labor, I have 
obtained, in the course of three or four months from 
their first taking a pencil in hand, perfectly useful, 
and in many respects, admirable drawings of natural 
objects. It is, however, necessary, m order to secure 
this result, that the student’s aim should be absolutely 
restricted to the representation of visible fact. All 
more varied or elevated practice must be deferred 
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until the powers of true sight and just representation, 
are acquired in simplicity ; nor, in the case of children 
belonging to the lower classes, does it seem to me 
often advisable to aim at anything more. At all 
events, their drawing lesson should be made as recre- 
ative as possible. Undergoing due discipline of hard 
labor in other directions, such children should be 
painlessly initiated into employments calculated for 
the relief of toil. It is of little consequence that they 
should know the principles of Art, but of much that 
their attention should be pleasurably excited. In our 
higher public schools, on the contrary, drawing should 
be taught rightly ; that is to say, with due succession 
and security of preliminary steps, it being here of lit- 
tle consequence whether the student attains great or 
little skill, but of much that he should perceive dis- 
stinctly what degrees of skill he has attained, rever- 
ence that which surpasses it, and know the principles 
of right in what he has been able to accomplish. 

It is impossible to make every boy an artist or a 
connoisseur, but quite possible to make him under- 
stand the meaningfof Art in its radiments,jand to make 
him modest enough to forbear expressing, in after 
life, judgments which he has not knowledge enough 
to render just. There is however, at present, this 
great difficulty in the way of such systematic teach- 
ing — that the public do not believe the principles of 
Art are determinable, and in no wise matters of opin- 
ion. They do not believe that good drawing is good, 
and bad drawing bad, whatever any number of per- 
sons may think or declare to the contrary—that there 
is a right or best way of laying colors to produce a 
given effect, just as there is a right or a best way of 
dying cloth of a given color, and that Titian and Ver- 
onese are not merely accidentally admirable, but eter- 
nally right. The public, of course, cannot be con- 
vinced of this unity aud stability of principle until 
clear assertion of it is made to them by painters whom 
they respect, and the printers whom they respect, are 
generally too modest, and sometimes too proud, to 
make it. I believe the chief reason for their not hav- 
ing yet declared at least the fundamental laws of 
labor, as connected with Art study, is a kind of feeling 
on their part, that “cela va sans dire.” Every great 
painter knows so well the necessity of hard and sys- 
tematized work, in order to attain the lower degrees 
of skill, that he naturally supposes if people use no 
diligence in drawing they do not care to acquire the 
power of it, and that the toil involved in wholesome 
study being greater than they would ever be willing 
to give. Feeling, also, as every real painter feels, 
that his own excellence is a gift no less than the re- 
ward of toil, perhaps slightly disliking to confess the 
labor it has cost him to perfect it, and wholly despair- 
ing of doing any good by the confession, he contemp- 
tuously leaves the drawing-master to do the best he 
can in twelve lessons, and with courteous unkindness 
permits the young women of England to remain un- 
der the impression that they can learn to draw with 
less pains than they can learn to dance. I have had 
practical experience enough, however, to convince me 
that this treatment of the amateur student is unjust. 
Young girls will work with steadiest perseverance, 
when once they understand the need of labor, and are 
convinced that drawing is a kind of language which 
may, for ordinary purposes, be learned as easily as 
French or German, but not more easily, nor on any 
other terms ; this language, also, having its grammar 
and its pronunciation, to be conquered or acquired 
only by persistence in irksome exercise — an error in 
a form being as entirely and simply an error as a mis- 
take in a tense, and an ill drawn line as reprehensible 
as a vulgar accent. And [attach great importance 
to the sound education of our younger females in Art, 
thinking that in England the nursery and the draw- 
ing-room are perhaps the most influential of acad- 
emies. 

We address ourselves in vain to the education of 
the artist while the demand for his work is uncertain 
and unintelligent; nor can Art be considered as havy- 
ing any serious influence on a nation while gilded pa- 
pers form the principal splendor of the reception- 
room, and ill-wrought, though costly, trinkets the 
principal entertainment of the boudoir. It is surely, 
therefore, to be regretted that the Art-education of our 
Government schools is addressed so definitely to the 
cuidance of the artisan, and is therefore so little ac- 
knowledged hitherto by the general public, especially 
by its upper classes. I have not acquaintance enough 
with the practical working of that system to venture 
any expression of opinion respecting its general ex- 
pediency ; but it is my conviction that, so far as ref- 


| erences are involved in it to the designing of patterns 


capable of being produced hy machinery, such refer- 


| ences must materially diminish its utility considered 


as a general system of instruction. We are still, 


| therefore, driven to the same point—the need of an 
| authoritative recommendation of 


some method of 
study to the public; a method determined upon by 








the concurrence of some of our best painters, and 
avowedly sanctioned by them, so as to leave no room 
for hesitation in its acceptance. Nor need it be 
thought that, because the ultimate methods of work 
employed by painters vary according to the particular 
effects proposed by each, there would be any difficulty 
in obtaining their collective assent to a system of ele- 
mentary precepts. 
(Conclusion next week.) 
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Music BY Mart.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience, but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 

Catawba Wine. Poetry by Longfellow. Music 
by W. R. Dempster. 50 

Longfellow has given us the sparkling, genial poem, 
and Dempster has wedded to it a melody as beautifully 
musical as the most imaginative fancy can conceive of. 
Not even a ‘‘ Brindisi’’ from Verdi's pen, imbued with 
all the dazzling brilliancy of this master’s genius, can 
vie with the irresistible strain of this ‘* Catawba-Wine 
Song.” We do not know but this is the first poetical 
and musical tribute of America to the ancient deity 
of the Grapes. Never, however, has the praise of Bac- 
chus been sung. 

Castles in the air. Scotch Song. 

One of the quaintest and prettiest little poems writ- 
ten in the Scotch dialect. The air is not less pleasing. 
There is a genuineness and heartiness in the inspira- 
tions of the Scotch muse, which will always attract 
all truly musical minds, the learned as well as the un- 
learned 

Hope, (L’Esperance,) with flute obligato. Halévy, 25 

This is the well known Romanza from “ L’éelair.”’ 
Bright Star of Hope, made familiar by the Germanians, 
in a new form, viz.; with an ad libitum accompani- 
ment for the Fiute. This additional Flute part in- 
creases the charm of the whole materially. It is easy 
of performance. 

Instrumental Music. 

MASTERWORKS FoR THE VIOLIN, with Piano-ac- 
companiment. 

Rotle’s ce'ebraiel Air with Variations. 30 

Seventh Air varié. C. de Bériot. 75 

Le Carnaval de Vénise, varié. N. Paganini. 75 

All of these pieces are well known to Violin players 
as standard pieces of the concert-room, each one rep- 
resenting the highest perfection of a particular style of 
composition. ‘* Rode’s air’’ is the easiest of the three 
pieces. It hasall the winning smoothness, the tender, 
soft melodies of Haydn’s period. Moderate skill com- 
bined with a little musical tact, suffice to render it 
well. Bériot’s Air, though in form hardly different 
from the one by Rode, and distinguished likewise for 
its elegant and highly refined appearance, demands a 
good deal more of the player. It is not exactly diffi- 
cult, technically speaking, but demands a well-de- 
fined style for its satisfactory delivery. Among the 
twelve airs which Bériot has written, this one is the 
favorite with players and the public. Paganini’s 
Carnival, which is the original Carnival, from which 
those hundreds of imitations are derived, which have 
for years been the delight of great and small players, 
is sufficiently known as an unapproachable creation 
of genius. This first American edition of the above 
works has been prepared with great care, and will 
compare favorably with the foreign editions. Especial 
care has been taken to insure correctness. 

Books. 

Tue Amatecr OrcGaAnist.—A collection of 
Opening and Closing Voluntaries, selected and 
arranged from the works of Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Rink, Pleyel, Mendelssohn, 
Von Weber, Andre, Schmidt, Hesse, &c.. to- 
gether with original compositions by the editor. 
The whole prepared with especial reference to 
the wants of beginners, and forming an excel- 
lent course of study for the Organ or Melo- 
deon. By John Zundel. 1,50 

This work is emiuently a book for beginners. Tt is 
by the author of ‘‘ Two Hundred and Fifty Volunta- 
ries,” and was produced in answer to numerous re- 
quests to furnish more and still easter pieces of that 
class. As its title imports it has been the aim of the 
author to present easy and pleasing compositions of a 
desirable length, and suitable for organs of the small- 
est, as well as the largest class, and even for melode- 
ons. One or two more pieces of a scientific character 
have, however, been inserted; and even a fugue will 
be found from Handel, though a very easy one. The 
few voluntaries by Rink here first appear in print in 
this country. 
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